

















World’s Oldest 
Corporation? 


iy THE National Archives of 
Sweden is a document which 
may well be the world’s oldest 


stock certificate. attesting to part 
ownership in what is possibly the 
world’s oldest corporation. 

Dated June 16. 1288. the cer- 
tificate shows that Bishop Peter 
Elofsson had acquired a one-eighth 
share in the property known as 
Copper Mountain. 

Obviously. the enterprise was 
born earlier than the date shown 
on the certificate. but June. 1288. 
was only 73 vears after King John 
the Magna 
Carta. It was more than two cen- 


of England granted 


turies before Christopher Colum- 
bus started on a sea voyage which 
led to the discovery of a new Con- 
tinent. 


500 Years Ahead 


Not until more than 500 years 
after the Swedish stock certificate 
was adorned with the various seals 
attesting to its authenticity did a 
eroup of 24 merchants and auc- 
tioneers meet beneath a button- 
wood tree in Wall Street. U.S. A. 
to organize an institution which 
became the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

The enterprise which evolved 
from the Copper Mountain of the 
Thirteenth Century is now known 
as Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags 





\ktiebolag. of Falun. Sweden. The 
name “Kopparberg” 


“great cop- 
the fact 
that. in its early recorded history, 


per mountain” reflects 
the company’s output of this metal 
was suflicient to make Sweden the 
dominant copper producer of the 
western world for centuries. 


A Queen’s Tribute 


In 1646. 


Sweden 


Queen Christina of 
that the 
of the realm stands and falls with 


said “oreatness 
the Copper Mountain.” 

At the that old 
mountain. its copper exhausted. is 


present time. 
still yielding pyrites and zine and 
lead ores. 

Today. the best-known products 
of Stora Kopparberg are sulphate 
and sulphite pulp. newsprint paper. 
quality and commercial steel. The 
company operates its own mines 
and hydroelectric power stations. 
cultivates its own forests and farm- 
lands. and is one of Sweden’s larg- 
est employers. 

Is there any other corporation 
anywhere in the world which can 
trace its history in an unbroken 
line for six centuries or longer? 

If the reader knows of one, let’s 
hear about it. 
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Sea, Air and Atom 


By Joun Jay Hopkins 
Chairman and President, 


General Dynamics Corporation 


rp\ue American public, group by 
| group and segment by seg- 
ment, is hearing about a new name 
in international business, General 
Dynamics Corporation. The name 
is new, but the company it repre- 
sents has been in operation more 
than 70 years. 

Various divisions of the cor- 
poration have been known as lead- 
ers in their fields, but only since 
April of last year have they been 
grouped together under the single 
title of General Dynamics. 

Our best-known division in the 
United States is the Electric Boat, 
the name under which the corpora- 
tion was known previously. Since 
this member of our organization 
delivered the first submarine to 
the United States Navy more 
than fifty years ago, Electric Boat 
has led the world in the manufac- 
ture of undersea vessels. 


Produces Aircraft in Canada 


A Canadian subsidiary of the 
corporation, Canadair Limited, 
with its principal plants located at 
Montreal, is the largest manufac- 
turer of aircraft in Canada. Elec- 
tro Dynamic, the oldest member 
of our corporate family has been 
making industrial electric motors. 
generators and controllers since 














F-86 Sabre jets. 








1880. Another branch of our or- 
ganization is now developing plans 
to exploit the manufacturing of 
industrial machinery for possible 
non-military uses of atomic 
energy. 

Each of these diversified activi- 
ties is well known in its own field, 
and most people interested partic- 
ularly in the marine, aeronautical 
or industrial motor businesses were 
aware of our change in name as 
soon as it happened. The name 
General Dynamics Corporation 
was dramatically brought to the at- 
tention of the general public last 
June, when the President of the 
United States laid the keel of the 
world’s first atomic submarine the 
“Nautilus” at our Electric Boat 
yard. 

This significant event, which 
focused world attention on Gen- 
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eral Dynamics, initiated construc- 
tion of the most deadly defense of 
the sea ever devised, and in addi- 
tion marked the first application of 


nuclear energy to _ propulsion, 
breaking a path for many peace- 
time applications. For obvious rea- 
sons, details of this undersea kil- 
ler cannot be disclosed. However, 
Admiral Homer N. Wallin, USN, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships has 
said that “Nautilus” will be able to 
remain submerged for months, out- 
race any submarine ever known, 
cruise farther and at greater depth 
than any other. 

While the “Nautilus” is not yet 
complete, the United States Navy 
has already ordered another sub- 
marine to be powered by nuclear 
fission. Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration is building the power plant 
for “Nautilus” and General Elec- 
tric will furnish the motive power 
for the second atomic submarine, 
to be named the “Sea Wolf.” 

Fifty-five years ago one of the 
great projects of the day—and I 
suppose it was Navy top-secret— 


was the “Holland,” the first sub- 
marine commissioned by the 
United States Navy. 

The Holland Torpedo Boat Com- 
pany, one of the three companies 
merged into the original Electric 
Boat Company in 1899, built the 
“Holland,” the first practical sub- 
marine. 

Operated by electric storage bat- 
eries, the “Holland” cost $150,000, 
and had a cruising range of less 
than 200 miles. Some idea of the 
progress since then may be had 
when it is realized that the “Nau- 
tilus,” for which $30,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the power plant, is ear- 
marked by the Navy, will be able 
to cruise under arctic ice and stay 
at sea and beneath the surface for 
months without refueling. 

History has touched our think- 
ing at General Dynamics with a 
certain humility. We have estab- 
lished a new unit, General Atomic 
Corporation, function it 
will be to explore the industrial 
application of atomic power, and 
later enlarge General Dynamics’ 


whose 


The first practical submarine was the “Holland,” built in 1897. 
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John Jay Hopkins was a prominent corpora- 
tion lawyer in New York City during the 
1920s and ’30s, following graduation from 
Harvard Law School. Then in 1937 he was 
elected a director of Electric Boat Co., the 
predecessor of General Dynamics Corp. 
With submarines desperately needed in the 
early days of World War II, Mr. Hopkins 
gave his full time to the company. After the 
war, convinced that Electric Boat must di- 
versify its activities, he directed the ex- 
pansion program. Mr. Hopkins became 
president in 1947, and chairman in 1951. 








role in the atomic era. | wonder 
what undreamed of products, in- 
ventions, industries and techniques 
lie in the future—not fifty-five 
years ahead—but five or ten. 

No corporation today, in a coun- 
try whose inventive genius is con- 
stantly opening up new industrial 
horizons, dares to be content with 
one product, no matter how good 
it is. Good corporate management 
knows that it is in the best in- 
terests of the owners of an enter- 
prise, and in the best interest of 
management itself. to diversify. 

At our Electric Boat plant alone, 
in recent years we have engaged in 
the manufacture of such widely 
diverse products as steel bridges, 
tow boats, ferries and fishing 
trawlers, not to mention P._ T. 
boats, guppy submarines, anti-sub- 
marine “killer” submarines and 
submarines for the Peruvian Navy. 

But we’ve gone a step further. 
We’ve laid out a stake in Canada. 
Our roots in the United States go 
hack more than seven decades. to 
the year 1880. Less than seven 


years ago we acquired Canadair 
Limited of Montreal. 

The potentials of Canada are 
vast. The country is young indus- 
trially—a nation with resources in 
men and raw materials which pre- 
dict a magnificent future. The 
same currents which 
opened up America a century and 
more ago are now swirling through 
the Provinces. 

When the United States econ- 
omy was young our people bor- 
rowed billions of dollars in 
Europe to advance and strengthen 
it. But today the per capita use of 
foreign investment funds in Can- 
ada is far less than ours prior to 
1915. Of equal importance is the 
fact that Canada is now able to 
provide the greater part of the in- 
vestment capital for her own needs. 

I believe our Canadian venture 
has particular significance for the 
American investor. Keith Funston, 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange. put his finger on the 
main point when he recently point- 
ed out that Canada is a nation 
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which is friendly to venture capi- 
tal. a nation which welcomes the 
investor. 

That is true. Canada’s tax struc- 
ture does not include a capital 
gains tax. Canada does not have 
an excess profits tax. The govern- 
ment has created a climate where- 
in business can flourish. Its na- 
tural resources are rich to over- 
flowing and its people are alive to 
the opportunity. 

Those are factors. among many 
others. which we considered before 
we invested the money of our share 
owners in Canadair Limited. 


Mass Production of Sabre jets 

Canadair is the largest builder 
of aircraft north of the border 
and one of the most important in 
the world. Following the end of 
World War II, 90 percent of the 
company’s efforts went into civilian 
planes. Now Canadair is in quan- 
tity production of the famed North 
American F-86E-—-the Sabre jet 
plane which is scoring such a su- 
perb record in the Korean fighting. 

From two plants flanking a jet- 


Plant at Montreal where Canadair turns out jet fighters and trainers. 


sized airfield on the outskirts of 
Montreal, we are delivering planes 
in steadily increasing numbers to 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, the 
Royal Air Force in Britain, and 
the United States Air Force. 

In addition, we have two other 
important plane-building — opera- 
tions under way. For the RCAF we 
are building a T-33 jet trainer, 
“The Shooting Star.” under license 
from Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. Quantity production is under 
way. And this year Canadair will 
start quantity production of the 
T-36 trainer-transport. a twin-pis- 
ton engine plane designed by Can- 
adair and Beech Aircraft Corp. 

Two Safest Commodities 

We at General Dynamics are sat- 
isfied that we are doing a worth- 
while thing in materially contribut- 
ing to the forces that will protect 
the democratic world. We have the 
additional satisfaction that we are 
protecting the savings entrusted to 
us by our share owners by invest- 
ing in the two safest commodities 
in the world, youth and science. 
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\ MY DIVIDEND CHECK | 


YASH DIVIDEND PAYMENTS made 
.. to owners of common shares 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change rose to a record high last 


vear! 

The 1952 total of $5.594.016.- 
QO0 represents an increase of 1.8 
per cent over 1951 and compares 
with $5.470.244.000 in 1950. the 
previous record, 

Of the 1.067 common. stocks 
listed on the Stock Exchange when 
1952 ended. 975- -or 91.3 per cent 

paid one or more cash dividends 
last year. 


271 Pay More 

Identical cash dividends were 
paid in both 1952 and 1951 by 458 
listed common stocks: 271 made 
larger disbursements last year: 
and 261 reduced their 1952 pay- 
ments from the 195] level. 

The 261 reductions include 15 


Common 
Dividends 


SET RECORD 
IN 1952! 


common issues which paid) cash 
dividends in 1951 but did not in 
1952. Reflecting that fact. the three 
headed 


columns “increased.” 


“same” and “reduced” in the ac- 
companying table add up to 990: 
whereas only 975 listed common 
stocks actually paid cash dividends 


last year. 
Industrial Groupings 


Fourteen of the 27 industrial 
groups shown in the table made 
larger cash dividend payments in 
1952 than in 1951 while 13. re- 
duced the amount. 

Increased dividend payments 
ranged from 0.3 per cent by 29 
building companies to 14.2. per 
cent by seven farm machinery 
companies: declines varied from 
0.4 per cent by 31 financial com- 
panies to 25.4 per cent by 38 tex- 
tile enterprises. 

In dollars. the largest common 
dividend payments by industrial 
classifications last year were made 


vo 











by 47 petroleum and natural gas 
companies. $932.612.000: 98 utili- 
ties. $900.543.000. and 80 chemi- 
cal companies, $599.362,000. 
There were 15 tobacco compa- 
nies listed on the Stock Exchange 
at the year-end. and all of them 
paid cash dividends during 1952. 
Similarly, all 10 listed real estate 
common stocks paid cash divi- 


dends last year, as did all nine 
listed rubber company common 
shares and all seven farm machin- 
ery equity issues. 

On the other hand. only 64 of 
the 81 listed railroad and railroad 
equipment common shares and 
only 65 of the 72 listed automotive 
common issues paid cash divi- 
dends last year. 





Cash Dividends on N. Y. S. E. Listed Common Stocks 
1952 vs. 1951 


No. Issues No. Div. 
In Group Payers 


Industry Groups 12/31/52 1952 





Aircraft 27 22 


Amusement 24 20 
Automotive 72 65 
Building Trade 30 ra] 
Chemical 84 80 
Electrical Equipment 24 23 
Farm Machinery 7 7 
Financial 33 31 
Food Prod. & Beverages 69 66 
Leather & Its Products 10 8 
Machinery & Metals 107 101 
Mining 4) 36 
Office Equipment 10 9 
Paper & Publishing 37 33 
Petroleum & Natural Gas 49 47 
Railroad & R.R. Equip. 81 64 
Real Estate 10 10 
Retail Trade 72 66 
Rubber 9 9 
Shipbuilding & Operating 10 9 
Steel & Iron 37 34 
Textile 44 38 
Tobacco 15 1S 
Utilities 102 98 
U.S. Cos. Oper. Abroad 25 22 
Foreign Companies 18 16 
Other Companies .. 20 17 


TOTAL 


Est. Total 

Re- Payments 
Incr. Same duced 1952 Per Cent 
Div. Div. Div. (000 Omitted) Change 





12 . 2 $ 53,731 + 2.8 
3 i 7 57,559 —10.7 
13 30 23 536,518 — 33 
7 15 7 78,926 + 0.3 
23 40 17 599,362 ‘22 
a TT 4 158,106 + 52 
3 3 | 62,164 114.2 
12 uN 8 120,349 — 04 
15 31 20 221,963 — 53 
0 7 2 19,162 + 0.8 
32 37 34 201,658 — 16 
7 14 15 219,041 — 16 

2 5 2 34,847 = 29 

14 10 9 102,914 + 5.3 
24 19 4 932,612 + 59 
16 39 2 283,794 + 10.1 
5 4 | 17,965 112.6 

10 43 14 276,374 — 44 
5 3 1 52,929 + 5.8 

3 4 2 14,247 +79 

5 15 14 259,189 — 16 

4 13 27 78,875 —25.4 

I 9 5 81,882 + 25 

37 56 6 900,543 $11.2 
7 13 71,114 —14.6 

- 6 122,851 — 53 


| 8 8 35,941 — 9.4 
$5,594,616 
































OUTLOOK 
FOR 


STEEL 


BRIGHT 


By Tom C, CAMPBELL 


Editor, The Iron Age 


YOME DAY the pessimists in steel 
> are going to be right. Some 
day the optimists are going to be 
wrong. But this year the optimists 
will be right again. There is a 
good chance that steel business 
will hold to a solid level through- 
out most of this year. 

Several months ago the crystal 
gazers felt that at midnight June 
30. 1953. the steel rate would go 
down—that we would have a slump 
in steel. Later they made a few 
corrections on their guessing. Now 
most experts think the steel rate 
will hold around 95 to 100 per 
cent for the first 6 months; that 
it won’t go much lower than 80 
by the end of the year. 

So much for the general picture. 
Now what does the 
future hold for steel? 
strong 


immediate 
Demand is 
than it 
Carryovers 


stronger was a 


few months ago. 


7 aia 
= 


S. Steel’s new 
Morrisville, Pa. 


Blast furnace at U. 
Fairless works at 


(broken delivery promises) are 
big with most steel firms. Cur- 
rent operating rates—on new Ca- 
pacity basis—are supported by a 
high volume of fresh steel orders. 
That means that deliveries are be- 
ing delayed in many categories: 
at least it means that many steel 
customers are not getting what 
they want when they want it. 
Much of this heavy 


stems from purely civilian require- 


demand 


ments. Last August some stirrings 
in the appliance field and in the 
so-called hard goods field showed 
up. Once again the factor that 
most sales people and economists 
are unable to predict—stepped-up 
buying by the people—took place. 
Hindsight was used to answer why. 


‘ 


But that did not change the fact 
that some basic changes had taken 


place in consumers’ habits. No one 
really knows yet why people stop 
buying .and why they just as 
quickly start to buy again. 
Students of economic history 
will recall that the automobile in- 
dustry in the past has frequently 
sparked an upturn—an upturn that 
has the extra ingredient of com- 
petition. This time we must add 
a few more supports to renewed 
buying and sales effort. Along with 
autos we have good buying in ap- 
pliances — especially labor-saving 
types. This is identical to a trend 
that has taken place in industry as 
labor rates have skyrocketed. 


sooming Television Sales 

To appliances must be added 
the television industry. whose sales 
methods and products have amazed 
even the most optimistic guessers, 

It now looks as if the buying 
pattern this spring will be closer 
to “normal” (if there is such a 
thing) than for the past several 
vears. Auto people will make a 
big drive for the consumers’ dol- 


White-hot steel ingot. 


~ 
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lar, with plenty of cars turned out 

and sold-—in the second quarter. 
The same is true for appliances. 
That means a tight situation in 
steel sheets, strip and bars. 

The drives on consumer items 
will be accompanied by a drive on 
sales for hard goods such as ma- 
chines and materials handling 
equipment. The latter is a must 
if wage increases are to be offset. 


Healthy Defense Demand 


All this means that with a fairly 
healthy demand from defense 
estimated at 12 to 15 per cent for 
direct’ military requirements. —an 
active civilian demand will help to 
support present high steel oper- 
ating rates. There is no sound rea- 
son for expecting or even desiring 
continuation of 100 per cent opera- 
ating rates indefinitely. 

If steel follows the usual pat- 
tern of the past several years, con- 
sumers will go away on vacation 
with their stocks down—wholly 
unprepared for a renewed cus- 
tomer interest after the summer. 
and possibly a harder attitude on 
defense spending or preparation. 


260.000-Ib. component for atom smasher. 
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Tom C. Campbell, editor of “The Iron 
Age,” authoritative iron and steel indus- 
try magazine, has had 29 vears experi- 


the metalworking field. Mr. 


Campbell attended Colgate and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He 
as an inspector on hot beds and rolling 
mills, as an observer in the open hearth 
department, and in several research and 


has worked 


management functions. In 1936 he became Pittsburgh regional edi- 
tor of “Iron Age.” He has served as the magazine’s editor since 1949. 








That could mean (and we think it 
will turn out that way) that the 
steel rate may be no lower than an 
85 to 90 per cent average rate for 
the third quarter of this year. The 
fourth quarter is too far away to 
hazard any more than a cloudy 
crystal ball gaze: using negative 
reasoning, there is no sign of a 
low 65 or 70 average rate for 
the fourth quarter. 

The steel industry is well able 
to take care of most demands. The 
11714 million tons annual capacity 
at the start of the year ought to 
rise to 120 million tons by the 
middle of the year and possibly to 
124 million in 1954. 

Breakeven points—the per cent 
of capacity at which the steel com- 
pany makes little or no profit— 
have always been mythical figures. 
Industry conservatism —_ usually 
causes it to be estimated on the 
high side. Later. actual operations 
show it to be lower than public 
statements had led 
lieve it would be. 


to be- 
It has been so 


many 


long since steel firms have reached 
down to their breakeven points 





that no one knows for sure just 
World 


War II the industry average was 


where they: are. Before 
said to be around 48 per cent. 
Breakeven points have been esti- 
mated as high as 85 per cent. But 
such figures have been academic: 
they have not been tested. The 
best that can be said about break- 
even points is: 
do fairly 


the industry can 
well profitwise even 
though the rate were to drop to 
85 to 90 per cent. It is probable 
that continuous operations at or 
above 100 per cent may be slightly 
less profitable than between 94 and 
97 per cent. 

The steel industry must cut cor- 
ners and costs by discovering new 
new and bet- 
ter methods of operation. 


and better products 


The manner in which these prob- 
lems are solved will. in the long 
run, determine whether or not this 
great industry is to return to a 
prince-or-pauper existence. 

This reporter is willing to bet 
that will never 
pletely to that 


steel revert 


harsh 


com- 
wavy of 
operating. 





53 Common Shares | 























Cash Div. Yield 
Paid Based 
Pay- in1952 Jan. 2 on 
ment (incl. Closing 1952 
Began extras) Price Div. 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 1848 $1.00 $23% 4.3° 
Washington Gas Light Co. 1852 1.65 30% 5.4 
Operating public utility 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co. = 1853 1.988 411, 1.8 
Operating public utility 
Continental Insurance Co. 1854 2.80 80 3.5 
All insurance except life 
Corn Exch. Bk. Tr. Co. 1854 3.00 66 4.5 
Commercial bank 
Seovill Manufacturing Co. 1856 = 2.00 30%) «6.5 
Brass mill products 
Penna Salt Mfg. Co. 1863 1.70 51} 3.3 
Industrial chemicals 
The American News Co. 1864 = 2.50 3354 7.4 
Mag. & newspaper dis’trs. 
N.Y. & Harlem R.R. Co. 1866 5.00 485m 1.0 
Pullman Incorporated 1867 = 3.00 414, 7.3 
. cars & equipment 
Erie & Pitts. R.R. Co. 1870 3.50t) 72m 1.6 
Pitts.. Ft. W. & C. Ry. Co. 1872) 7.00 =1524%44™ 4.6 
Gold & Stock Teleg. Co. 1875 6.00 = 132 1.5 
Subsidiary of West. Union 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 1875 — 2.00 27% 7.4 
R.R. brakes & sig. equip. 
Parke, Davis & Co. 1878 1.90 $33, tA 
Pharmaceuticals 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 188 9.00 = 16014 0.6 
Bell telephone system 
Corning Glass Works 1881 2.00 785g 2.5 
Glassware & glass prods. 
Det.. Hills. & SW. R.R. Co. 1881 4.00 634%" 6.3 
Lehigh Coal & Navigt'n Co. 1881 0.70 9% 74 
Anthracite coal 
Northern Central Ry. Co. 1881 1.00 867%" 4.6 
S. 5S. White Dent. Mfg. Co. 1881 1.468 28%m 5,1 
Dental instr. & equipment 
Diamond Match Co. 1882 2.00 39% =5..0 
Matches, pulp prods. 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 1882 4.25 77% 5.5 
Petroleum products 
Mahoning Coal R.R. Co. 1884 45.00 530%™ 8.5 
Cons. Edison Co. of N.Y. 1885 2.00 383, = 45.2 
Operating public utility 
United Gas Improv't. Co. 1885 1.55 321 1.8 
Operating public utility 
Hackensack Water Co. 1886 1.70 $334 5.0 
Operating public utility 
Canada Southern Ry. Co. 1887 = 3.00 {73gm 6.3 


a Adjusted for stock dividends, split-ups, ete. 


m Average of bid-asked. 
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— on these two pages are 


the 53 common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
which had the longest unbroken 
cash dividend records at the be- 
ginning of 1953, 

These all of which 
have paid at least one cash divi- 
dend in every single year since 
before the turn of the century 
are reproduced here mainly for 


issues 


the following reason: 

To call to the attention of read- 
ers of THE EXCHANGE Magazine 
the news that a new and revised 
of Facts 
About Common Stocks and Cash 
Dividends” 


edition “Investment 
has just been pub- 
lished by members and member 
firms of the New York Stock 


Exchange. 


A letter or post-card to your | 


favorite member firm will bring 
you a free copy. 

The of this 17- 
page pamphlet contains Janu- 
ary 2, 1953. €losing prices, total 
1952 cash dividends and yields 
of the 323 listed common stocks 
which have paid at least one cash 


new edition 


dividend every year for periods 
ranging from 20 years to more 
than a full century. 

Nearly 3.000.000 copies of 
previous issues of “Investment 
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Facts” have been distributed to 
meet requests from investors all 
over the country. 

A composite of the 323 com- 
mon stocks with long, unbroken 
dividend records shows the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 39 years 
of sustained dividend payments: 
cash dividend distribution of 
$2.51 in the year 1952; a market 
price of $45.64 at the close of 
trading January 2, 1953, and a 
vield of 5.5 per cent on_ the 
basis of that market price and 
last year’s cash dividend pay- 
ments. 

The composite yield at the be- 
ginning of the current year com- 
pared with 5.8 per cent at the 
1952 mid-year mark and with 5.9 
per cent on January 2. 1952. 

Investors should bear in mind, 
of course. that the amount of 
cash dividends distributed dur- 
ing 1952 is no guarantee at all 
that a similar sum will be paid 
in any future period. 

The 53 common shares appear- 
ing on these two pages—unques- 
tionably the leaders from the 
standpoint of dividend longevity 

showed yields at the close of 
the first 1953 business day rang- 
ing all the way from 1.0 to 8.9 
per cent. 


SET DIVIDEND LONGEVITY RECORDS AT 


START OF BS 








Cash Div Yield 
Paid Based 
Poy- in 1952 Jan. 2 on 
ment (incl. Closing 1952 
Began extras) Price Div. 
The Ruberoid Co. 1889 $3.338 $ 6014 5.5° 
Asphalt & asbestos prods. 
Cannon Mills Co. 1890 3.00 53% 85.6 
Towels & sheets 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 1890 — 1.80 34%, «5.2 
Operating public utility 
Beech Creek R.R. Co. 1891 2.00 32 6.3 
Procter & Gamble Co. 1891 2.60 671 3.9 
Soap & toiletries 
The Coca-Cola Co. 1893 5.00) 112% 4.4 
Mfr. & distrib. Coca-Cola 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 1894 2.50 805g §=3.1 
Petroleum products 
Burroughs Add. Mach. Co. 1895 0.90 167% 9.3 
Office equipment 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 1895 1.904 47% 1.0 
Soap « toiletries 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine. 1895 =. 3.00 114" 6.8 
Asbestos & rubber prods. 
Ala. & Vicksburg Ry. Co. 1896 6.00 154144" 3.9 
City Products Corp. 1896 2.50 30% = 8.1 
Fuel & ice distributor 
U.S. Playing Card Co. 1896 4.00 5834™ 6.8 
Playing cards, novelties 
The Bon Ami Co. “A” 1898 =. 2.00 22% 8.9 
Household cleansers 
General Mills, Ine. 1898 2.50 57 1.4 
Flour, cereals, feeds 
Allegheny West. Ry. Co. 1899 6.00 96m 6.3 
The Borden Co. 1899. 2.80 533, «= 55.2 
Dairy products 
General Electric Co. 1899, 3.00 72% 4.1 
Electrical equipment . 
National Biscuit Co. 1899 2.00 35% 5.7 
Biscuits, crackers, cercals 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 1899 -2.00 551% 3.6 
Pl. glass, paints, chemicals 
Standard Brands, Inc. 1899 1.70 27% 6.1 
Food processors & distr’s. 
United Fruit Co. 1899 4.00 5714 7.0 
Bananas, shipping 
Washington Water Power Co. 1899 1.28 273g «= 4.7 
Operating public utility 
W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co. 899 4.00 gi 4.9 
Pulp & paper prods. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 1899) 2..50 36 6.9 


Machy. & bldg. hardware 


s Plus stock of another 


issue. 


1] 


Subject to tax withheld by state or foreign nation, 

















YHOULD the small investor—who 
Ne, owns only five, ten or 20 shares 
of a prominent corporation’s com- 


mon stock—attend the annual 
meeting ? 
The answer he will get here is 


an emphatic yes! 

it is my strong conviction that 
every share owner—regardless of 
the extent of his investment— 
should be present the one day in 
year has been set 
aside specifically for those who, 
together with himself, have invest- 
ed their savings in a corporation’s 


every which 


equity securities. 
Many Owners Stay Away 


But many modest investors hesi- 
tate to attend an annual corporate 
meeting—even attendance 
involves no particular problem— 
either because of fear about being 
welcome or diffidence about the 


when 


small number of shares owned 
As a newspaper reporter, | at- 
tended literally hundreds and hun- 
dreds of annual corporate meet- 
ings over a period of many years 
companies like American Tele- 
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phone & Telegraph, Standard Oil 
(New Jersey). all the big New 
York banks. Radio Corporation, 
United States Steel. American To- 
bacco, Sinclair and 
others. 


scores of 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


A quarter-century or so ago, it 
is true. the small share owner was 
not sought after. Indeed. there 
were corporation presidents then 
who looked with a jaundiced eye 
on any share owner who came to 
meeting. 


the annual and with 





something 
any investor who had the temerity 
to ask the management a searching 
question. Such officials, compelled 


approaching horror at 


by law to hold an annual meeting. 
made no secret of intending to get 
it over with just as quickly as pos- 


sible. 


ANNUAL MEBTING... 


AND YOU! 


But, in the past ten years, among 
the progressive corporations I’m 
familiar with. all share owners 
hig and small alike—-are not only 
welcomed but also invited to ask 
questions. And their questions are 
answered. Luncheons for the share 
owners, as well as guided tours of 
the plant or factory where the an- 
nual meeting is held, are becoming 
more and more the order of the 
day. 


Atmosphere of Meetings 


It’s also true that some annual 
meetings. fortunately isolated, left 
me with the feeling that, if I 
owned any of the corporation’s 
shares. I'd sell in a hurry. Such 
meetings today. though, are the 
exception——the majority create an 
understanding of the company’s 
business and problems, a convic- 
tion that there is an enterprise 
with able and honest management 
trying to serve the best interests of 
the share owners. 

What is an investor likely to 
learn at an annual meeting? 

He will have an opportunity to see 
his company’s president or chair- 
man in action. He will be able to 


By KENNETH HAYES 


study the chief executive and other 
representatives of the management 
who speak or answer questions — 
make up his own mind as to the 
character and competence of each. 
He will hear at first hand the views 
of the management regarding past 
progress. future prospects. He may 
see how the president reacts un- 
der fire. particularly if the meet- 
ing is attended by one or more of 
the so-called “professional” stock- 
holders. 

The latter—a group of extremely 
articulate share attend 
scores of annual meetings every 
year. 


owners 


The “Professionals” 


Probably the most active of the 
is Lewis D. Gilbert, and 
only slightly less so is his brother. 
John. Lewis D. Gilbert. particu- 
larly. apparently devotes his entire 
time to attending company annual 
meetings or to writing and speak- 
ing on subjects affecting investors. 

The two brothers own shares in 


és ” 
pros 


scores of well-known enterprises. 
Among women “professional” 

stockholders. the best known—and 

possibly the most comely—is Mrs. 
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Wilma Soss. president of the Fed- 
eration of Women Shareholders in 
American Business. Inc. A staunch 





and vocal—proponent of women 
board members for all companies. 
Mrs. Soss’ “finest moment” prob- 
ably came on May 2, 1949. when 
she swept inajestically into the an- 
nual meeting of United States Steel 
Corporation at Hoboken. N. J.. at- 
tired in a “Gay Nineties” costume. 
Her attire. she announced. was “in 
tune” with the Steel Corporation’s 
“out-of-date thinking” 
stockholder 


cerned. Her costume did not go 


insofar as 


relations were con- 


unnoticed in the press. 

Hits Salaries 
More or less associated with 
Mrs. Soss is Mrs. Harry C. Fed- 
den. of Brooklyn. N. Y. Mrs. Fed- 
den. who has a particular aversion 
to some salaries and pensions. has 
been known to address the chair 





| Fo 
| ol 
Beare: Ag ~ OW Se. 


S 


a score or more times at a single 
annual meeting. She will remind 
the presiding officer repeatedly that 
the corporation “belongs to the 
stockholders” and that an official 
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making $50.000 or more per year 
should be 


‘able to save something 
from his salary” so that he will 
be content with a small pension 
upon retirement. 

One of the sharpest minds 
among the “professionals” belongs 
to James H. Fuller. While the 
searching comments he directs at 
presiding many 
sions seem to win small favor with 
fellow share owners. unbiased ob- 
servers generally admit that Mr. 
Fuller’s questions penetrate. . 

\pparently Mr. Fuller enjoys 
tackling bank officials particularly. 
At the annual meeting of a big 
New York City bank 
vears ago, he so aroused one of 
the institution’s top officials that 
the latter threatened: “I'll slap 
vour jaw.” No blows were struck. 
however. 


officers on occa- 


several 


On Management's Side 

Not all “professional” 
owners are ‘agin’ management. In- 
deed, some seem to go overboard 


share 


in favor of management—no mat- 
One- 


apparently 


ter the circumstances. who 





shall be nameless here 
worships all corporation officials. 
but detests all labor unions. most 
employes and every single New 
Dealer. 

A regular attendant at 
eral big corporation annual meet- 
ings, he usually prefaces his ex- 
tensive remarks by revealing that 
he made every cent he has by his 
own efforts. 

What questions are most likely 
to be raised at an annual meet- 


sev- 





ing? Ordinarily. here are some 
you can count on: 

\ demand, probably by Mr. 
Gilbert. that the corporation in- 
stitute cumulative voting for direc- 
tors. With cumulative voting. the 





share owner can vote all his stock 
for one director, if he chooses, 
ignoring the other candidates. For 
instance, if 12 board members are 
to be chosen, the owner of 10 
shares may cast 120 votes for the 
one director he prefers; none for 
the other 11. 

The selection of a woman di- 
rector is likely to be urged. and 
almost certainly will be if Mrs. 
Soss is present. 

\ demand that the corporation 
send out a post-meeting report—in 
behalf of share owners who have 
been prevented by distance or 
otherwise from attending—-is an- 
other. Many leading companies 
now issue such reports. 

If the meeting is held at a com- 
pany plant or some other location 
inaccessible to many share owners, 
a proposal may be made to change 
the meeting place to New York or 
some other large city. 


How should the small investor 
who may be attending his first cor- 
porate annual meeting—vote on 
the proposals made by the “pro- 
fessionals” or other share owners 
present? 

That. of course, is a question 
each must decide for himself. But. 
the questions by other share own- 
ers. plus the replies by the manage- 
ment. should supply him with am- 
ple facts upon which to base in- 
telligent decisions. 

Share owners at an annual meet- 
ing. including those attending their 
first one. generally form decided 
opinions before the session ends. 

Annual meetings of leading com- 
panies can have their humorous 
moments. Several years ago. an 
elderly gentleman, wearing an 
over-size hearing-aid device. sat 
next to me at the meeting of So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Company in New 





York. Suddenly. while the Socony- 
Vacuum president was in the mid- 
dle of a prepared statement on 
earnings and prospects for the com- 
pany’s business, this aged investor 
turned to me, and confided in a 
loud, penetrating voice: 

“I can’t hear a damn thing. Just 
come here to watch ’em!” 
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JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR 
IS FIRST 1953 NEW LISTING 


EFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CoM- 
J PANY became the first new com- 
pany to list securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange in 1953 
when its 711,190 shares of $1-par 
value common stock (ticker sym- 
bol: JEF) were admitted to trad- 
ing January 5. 

The nation’s third largest  sul- 
Jefferson Lake 


operates two plants in Texas and 


phur producer. 
a third in Louisiana. 

the 
largest sulphur companies in the 
country-—Texas Gulf Sulphur and 
Freeport Sulphur —— have 
listed on the * 


Common shares of two 


been 
sig Board” for years. 

Jefferson Lake. founded as an 
oil exploration company in 1928. 
began producing sulphur instead 
in 1932 after finding a deposit 
on the bed of Lake Peigneur in 
Iberia Parish. Louisiana. 

When that deposit ran out. the 
company transferred its operations 
where it has an 
annual production of some 340.- 
000 long tons of sulphur. In 1951. 


to Texas. now 


sulphur mining was resumed in 
Louisiana. and about 75.000 long 
tons are being produced there by 
Jefferson annually. 

Company engineers estimate that 
the Texas properties should pro- 
duce 3.000.000 to 4.000.000 addi- 
tional long tons of sulphur eco- 
nomically; while they estimate an 
additional output of 1,000,000 long 
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tons can be produced economically 
from the property in Louisiana. 

\ basic raw material. sulphur is 
used in such industrial products 
and processing industries as heavy 
chemicals. fertilizers. oil refining, 
explosives. textiles. steel. paint, 
pulp and paper. and rubber. 

Jefferson Lake’s gross sales and 
profits have risen sharply in the 
last decade. By 1951, gross rev- 
enues had improved to $7.606.100 
and net profits to $1.320.900. con- 
trasted with revenues of $820.600 
and a net loss of $327.800 in 1942. 

\et income for the nine months 
ended September 30. 1952. amount- 
ed to $924.711. or $1.23 a common 
share. compared with $987.209, or 
$1.34 a share, in the correspond- 
ing three-quarters of 1951. 

The 3.228 individuals who own 
shares of Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
Company common stock received 
cash dividends of $1 per share last 


vear. 


Loading sulphur 
_ at Jefferson plant. 
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MOST ACTIVE 
STOCKS IN 7°52 


HE 50 most active issues traded 
To the Stock Exchange last 
vear accounted for a slightly smal- 
ler share of the turnover than in 
either of the two previous years. 

In 1952, volume for the 50 most 
active stocks was 83,.000.648 
shares, or 24.6 per cent of the 
total turnover of 337.805.179 
shares. The year before the 50 
leaders accounted for 113.915.108 
shares. or 25.7 per cent of the 


443.504.076 volume: while in 1950 


they accounted for 136.102.130 
shares. or 25.9 per cent of 524,- 
799,621 shares. 

The table below shows the 1952 
leaders. volume for each and net 
price changes. Figures in paren- 
thesis after each issue denote the 
1951 ranking of that stock. 

Thirty-four of the leaders ad- 
vanced in price, 15 declined and 
one registered no change. 

Price gains ranged from a frac- 
tion to $26 per share: losses varied 
from a fraction to $11.62 a share. 

Six of the issues cited advanced 
more than $12 a share. but only 
two declined by $8 or over. 





50 Most Active Listen Stocks oF 1952 


Share Price 
Volume Change 

1952 1952 

New York Central (3). 3.038.400 + 44 


Amer. Tel. & Tel. (28). 2.636.000 + 3% 
Radio Corp. of Amer. (1) 2,574,500 + 4% 
U. S.. Seoel: (7) .....255 2556600 -- 24 


~ Db 


Inter. Tel. & Tel. (2).. 2,540,793 + 214 
Canadian Pacifie Ry. (5) 2.498.830 — 2%4 


General Motors (4).... 
North. Pacifie Ry. (10). 
Packard Motor Car (6). 
Pennsylvania R. R. (12) 
Balt. & Ohio R. R. (8). 
Socony-Vacuum Oil (9). 


432.900 +16% 
2,432,000 +19 

2.407.500 + 3% 
2,358,800 + 434 
2.339.000 + 87% 
2.090.100 + 21% 


Nm Nm Nhe be be be N 





Stand. Oil (N. J.) (16) 2.043.140 -+ 2 
St. Regis Paper (22)... 1,935.300 + 2% 
(The) Southern Co.(25) 1.887.500 + 3% 
National Distillers (45). 1.868.800 —115¢ 
American Tobacco (4). 1.833.845 + 3 
Southern Pacific (70)... 1,758.700* +1534 
Pepsi-Cola (11)........ 1,722.900 + 2% 
Sunray Oil (13)....... 1,614,200 + % 
North Amer. Co. (58). 1.575.300 + 134 
Alleghany Corp. (47). 1,570,700 + 1% 
Columbia Gas Sys. (39). 1,509,900 — % 
RKO Pictures (60).... 1.496.700 + 
Armour & Co. (23)... 1,488,900 — 1% 


*Old and New Issues combined. 


a Adjusted for stock dividends and splits, ete. 


Share Price 
Volume Change 
1952 1952 


Benguet Cons. Min. (15) 1,473,000 No 


United Corp. (17).... 1.451.000 + 4% 
Bethlehem Steel (30). 1.447.700 + 3% 
Phillips Petroleum (29) 1.381.140 +12% 
Anaconda Cop. M. (27) 1,356,100 — 8 
Aveo Mts. (25).....0.0500: 1.292.700 + % 
Loew’s, Inc. (52)..... 1,279,100 — 4% 
Amer. & For. Power (4) 1.277.500 — 214b 
Chi., St. P. & Pac.(14). 1,277.400 — 1% 
American Airlines (19) 1.272.600 — 2% 
Westinghouse Elec. (18) 1,262,100 1% 
Chrysler Corp. (34).. 1,238,900 +26 
Sinclair Oil (20)...... 1.231.900 3% 
Ches. & Ohio Ry. (56). 1,180,700 + 6% 
Glenn L. Martin Co. (¢) 1,174,400 + 2% 
Pan Am. Wld. Airs. (21) 1,147,900 2% 
Amer. R. & S. San. (31) 1,133.900 — 1% 
U. S. Rubber (4)...... 1,131,700* + 5% 
Greyhound Corp. (40). 1,119,900 + 1 
General Electric (48). 1.119.800 13%4 
Gulf Oil Corp. (74).. 1,115,600 11% 
Jones & Laugh. Stl. (32) 1.114.900 1% 
Tri-Cont. Corp. (24).. 1,109,800 + % 
Int. Harvester (80).... 1.103.900 — % 
Studebaker Corp. (42). 1,095,900 — % 


» Price change compiled from opening sale on first trading day. 


Not ranked among first 100 in 1951 volume. 
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SMALLER 


URING 1952, only one 
D cumulative preferred 
issue listed on the Stock 
Exchange joined the ranks 
of those in arrears, while 
eight others worked out 
of that list. 

When 1953 began, 19 
cumulative preferred is- 
sues of 18 companies were 
dividends 
$384.688.113. 
Twelve months earlier. the 
number was 26 and the 
involved 


in arrears on 
totaling 


amount was 
$889.262.634: while ten 


years before the respective 
totals were 69 and $940,- 
563,576. 

Only a cumulative 
stock—one on which 
accumulate if they are not paid— 
can be in arrears. 


preferred 
dividends 


No payments 
may be distributed on common 
shares of the issuing company un- 
til all accumulated preferred 
dividends have been paid off. 

The fact that dividends have ac- 
cumulated on a preferred stock is, 
of course, no guarantee that the 
owners of that security will even- 
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PREFERRED 
ARREARAGES 





tually receive the amount involved. 
If earnings do not permit, they may 
never the accumulation-—or 
any part of it—-and it is quite pos- 
sible that the company may reor- 
ganize on a basis which will recog- 
nize only a small part of the ac- 
cumulation or even none at all. 
American Hide & Leather 6 per 
cent preferred was the newcomer 
to the arrearage list last year. and, 
by January 1, 1953, the amount 
of dividends due share owners was 


$109,192. 


po 
get 


Fewer Issues in Arrears 


Issues which left the arrearage 


list during 1952 were Ameri- 
can & Foreign Power $7 pre- 


ferred, $6 preferred and $7 Sec- 
ond Preferred “A,” Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois $2 Class A, Gen- 
eral Steel Casting Corporation $6 
preferred, Standard Gas & Electric 
$7 prior preferred and $6 prefer- 
red, and Gar Wood Industries 414 
per cent preferred. 


O8- 

or- 
oO. 

OP 


ac- 


per 
ner 
nd, 
unt 
vas 


age 


en- 

$6 
tric 
fer- 
Al /, 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Gen- 
eral Steel Castings and Gar Wood 
Industries cleared up their divi- 
dend arrearages by cash payments, 
but the three issues of American 
& Foreign Power preferred and 
the two issues of Standard Gas & 
Electric preferred were exchanged 
for new securities, 

The accompanying table shows 
the 19 listed cumulative preferred 
issues in arrears at the beginning 
of the current year, the amount 
per share and total amount of each 
arrearage, the January 2, 1953, 


market price for each and the 
cash dividend, if any, paid in 
1952, 

Of the 19 issues cited, nine 
have been in arrears for ten years 
or longer. 

On a per share basis, Market 
Street Railway preferred arrear- 
age of $184.50 is the largest; Chi- 
cago Great Western, $2.05, the 
smallest. 

In dollars, Missouri Pacific’s ar- 
rears of $110,931,000 are the larg- 
est; American Hide & Leather, 
$109,192, the smallest. 





ListeD DoMEstTIC PREFERRED STOCK ISSUES IN ARREARS 
As of January 1, 1953* 








- Cash 
Approximate Closing Divds. 
Arrearage Price Paid 

Per Share Amount 1-2-53 = in 1952 


Dividends Accrued For Less Than 10 Years 


American Hide & Leather Co. 6% Pfd......... $ 2.25 $ 109,192 $.37%m $0.75 
Armour & Company $6 Prior Pfd............... 13.50 6.750,000 83 — 
Bush Terminals Bldgs. Co. 7% Cum. Pfd....... 54.25 569,353 126%™ 7.00 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co. 5% Pfd. “B”........ 15.00 2,222,145 65% — 
Chicago Great Western Ry. Co. 5% Pfd......... 2.05 750,513 333m = 3.825 
Childs Company 5% Cum. Conv................. 2.19 343,913 114m = 
Int. Rys. of Central Amer. 59% Cum. Pfd......... 41.00 4,100,000 56% 1.25 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 5% Pfd. “A”...... 11.00 4,304,718 565g 9.00 
Robert Reis & Company $1.25 Pref............. 5.00 568,260 6 - 

United Dye & Chemical Corp. 7% Cum. Pfd..... 36.75 1,071,998 49 — 


Dividends Accrued for 10 Years or More 


Alleghany Corp. $2.50 Prior Pfd........... 


Alleghany Corp. 5%2% Pfd. “A” 


Internat'l. Hydro-Electric System “A” ($2)...... 


Market Street Ry. Co. 6% Prior Pfd 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Co. 7% Pfd. “A” 
Missouri Pacifie R. R. Co. 5% Pfd 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. $4 Pfd 
Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc. $3.50 Pref 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 6% Part. Pfd. 


“Includes all dividend declarations made in 
m Mean of Bid and Asked. 


---- $ 28.125 $ 796,387 $ 81144™ $10.00 
soos FERSS 16,306,722 151% -- 
$1.50 35,553,797 2414, 

---- 184.50 21,436,132 45,m — 


147.50 98,372,470 66% = 


--++ 154.50 110,931,000 52% = 
seas coon 60,090,146 107% — 
coos tee 4,752,265 284m _ 

73.50 15,659,102 130 6.00 


1952. 
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GIANT MIDWEST UTILITY 
LISTS COMMON SHARES 





ee last month, the New York 
Stock Exchange authorized 
for listing 10,300,000 shares of 
$10-par value common _ stock 
(ticker symbol: UEP) of Union 
Electric Company of Missouri. 
Four issues of that utility’s pre- 
ferred stocks have been traded on 
the “Big Board” for 
years, 

Until January, Union Electric 
was owned by The North Ameri- 
can Company, now being liqui- 
dated. The first distribution, con- 
sisting of some 857,262 Union 
Electric shares, was 
made to North American’s 40,- 
000 share last month, 
and there will be two additional 
distributions including a final one 


several 


common 


owners 


of 8,572,626 shares, within the 
next 24 months. 
With its subsidiaries, Union 


Electric is an integrated utility sys- 
tem serving 575,000 electric and 
28,000 gas customers in a 16,500- 
square mile area in Missouri, Il- 
linois and Iowa. It was fifty years 
old last May 19. 

Other utilities operating in the 
same tri-state area which have 
common shares listed on the Stock 
Exchange include Kansas City 
Power & Light, St. Joseph Light & 
Power. lowa Power & Light and 
lowa-lIllinois Gas & Electric. 
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Total generating capacity of 
the Union Electric utility system 
is 1,255,000 kilowatts. 

Union Electric is the major 
stockholder in Electric 
Inc., a company formed with four 
other utilities—Middle South Utili- 
ties, Inc., Illinois Power Company, 
Kentucky Utilities Company and 
Central Illinois Public Service 
Company—to construct and op- 
erate a steam power plant at Joppa, 
Ill., to supply power for the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s project at 
Paducah, Ky. ~* 

Earnings of Union Electric Com- 
pany improved last year, net in- 
come rising to the equivalent of 
$1.26 per share on 10,300,000 com- 
mon shares in the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1952, from $1.09 in 
the preceding 12 months. 

Common dividends have been 
paid by the company in every 
year since 1906. Payments in both 
1952 and 1951 amounted to $1 
a share. 


Energy, 
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When Margins 
Were THIN 


TTOULD YOU LIKE to buy 100 
W shares of a listed stock selling 
at S100 per share on a margin of 
only 5 per cent? 

If you would—and. of course, 
you can t—you were born too late. 

The margin requirement today 
is 87.500. or 75 per cent. but 78 
years ago anyone with the neces- 
sary “half a grand” margin could 
have purchased $10,000 worth of 
stock. 

This magazine has just come 
into possession of a fascinating lit- 
tle booklet. published by the long- 
since-defunct firm of Tumbridge & 
Co.. bankers and brokers of 2 W all 
Street and && Broadway. New York 
City. in 1875. Entitled “Secret of 
Success in Wall Street.” the pam- 
phlet explains margin trading. in 
part. as follows: 

“We can buy or sell nearly all 
stocks on a margin or deposit of 
Five Hundred Dollars. being 5 per 
cent on each 100 shares: as it is the 
par value of a stock that is always 
referred to. without regard to its 
selling value. 

“On a stock selling at 70. you 
deposit 8500. which is 5 per cent 
margin. and we buy the stock for 
your account. advancing the 87.000 
necessary to pay for it: we charge 
vou interest at the rate of seven 
per cent per annum on this amount 
as long as the stock is held, which 


so long as you keep your margin 


good may be for any length of 
time. 

“By keeping your margin good 
is meant that should a depreciation 
in value take place in the stock 
you have purchased. to the extent 
ot 3 per cent. you would be re- 
quired to make a further deposit of 
$300. thus bringing your margin 
up to the full 5 per cent again. 

*As soon as the advance occurs. 
you can have the stock sold out at 
a moments notice: and if the rise 
is 5 per cent above the price paid 
for it. your profit would be $500, 
less broker’s commission and inter- 
est. and your margins are of course 
returned. A stock may be sold 
short on margin: for instance. you 
have made up your mind_ that 
Union Pacific at 78 is too high. a 
deposit of $500 will enable you to 
sell it short. although you do not 
own any of the stock: your broker 
sells 100 shares .. 
delivery 


. and makes a 
by borrowing. 

“In a few days after your sale is 
made, Union Pacific declines to 65. 
You order your broker to buy the 
stock: he does so. and... you 
have cleared $1.300 less commis- 
sions. for you have no interest to 
pay on short sales.” 

Perhaps it should be made crys- 
tal clear at this point that this 
magazine is not advocating a re- 
turn to 5 per cent margins. 

The present margin requirement 
of 75 per cent. it is true. seems to 
rather than 
would seem to be a 


be excessive, but 10 
2 per cent 
fair and logical figure. 
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DO YOU GET 
ONE CHECK TO SPEND 
—OR TWO ? 


“My pay check isn’t enough for me. 
I want extra checks coming in that I 
don’t work for. 

“That’s why I own a piece of Ameri- 
can business—I’m sharing in its profits 
and, believe me, it’s not hard to take. 
Risk? Sure there is—there’s risk in 
any enterprise. 

“Here’s my first dividend check in 
front of me now, made out in my name 
as an owner of the business. It cer- 
tainly looks good. Now I understand 
why more and more people are becom- 
ing share owners of companies they’ve 
actually known and lived with foryears.” 


How do you find out which companies 
have been paying dividends year after 
year? Or learn what else you get out 
of share ownership? What are the risks 
involved in owning shares? 

These questions—and a lot more— 
are answered in “Investment Facts 
About Common Stocks and Cash Divi- 
dends.” You'll find information about 
three hundred companies which have 
paid a dividend every year for at least 
twenty consecutive years. 

You'll find out how people go about 
buying shares by mail, by telephone 
or in person. 

This free booklet is yours for the 
asking. Just stop by, call or write a 
member firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Members and Member Firms of the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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